LETTERS TO HIS CHILDREN

everywhere. Occasionally he was disturbed for a
moment about possible injury to his Presidential
dignity. Describing a romp in the old bam at
Sagamore HiU in the summer of 1903, he said in
one of his letters that under the insistence of the
children he had joined in it because: "I had not
the heart to refuse, but really it seems, to put it
mildly, rather odd for a stout, elderly President
to be bouncing over hayricks in a wild effort to
get to goal before an active midget of a competi-
tor, aged nine years. However, it was really
great fun."

It was because he at heart regarded it as "great
fun" and was in complete accord with the children
that they delighted in him as a playmate. In
the same spirit, in January, 1905, he took a squad
of nine boys, including three of his own, on what
they called a "scramble" through Rock Creek
Park, in Washington, which meant traversing the
most difficult places in it. The boys had permis-
sion to make the trip alone, but they insisted
upon his company. "I am really touched," he
wrote afterward to the parents of two of the